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Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky, 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie, 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die, 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me  : 
Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be  ; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  sea, 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 
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To  be  honest,  to  be  kind— to 
earn  a  little  and  to  spend  a 
little  less,  to  make  upon  the 
whole  a  family  happier  for  his 
presence,  to  renounce  when 
that  shall  be  necessary  and 
not  be  embittered,  to  keep  a 
few  friends  but  these  without 
capitulation  —  above  all,  on 
the  same  grim  condition,  to 
keep  friends  with  himself — 
here  is  a  task  for  all  that  a 
man  has  of  fortitude  and  deli- 
cacy. He  has  an  ambitious 
soul  who  would  ask  more; 
he  has  a  hopeful  spirit  who 
should  look  in  such  an  enter- 
prise to  be  successful.  There 
is  indeed  one  element  in  hu- 
man destiny  that  not  blind- 
ness itself  can  controvert : 
whatever  else  we  are  intended 
to  do,  we  are  not  intended  to 
succeed ;  failure  is  the  fate 
allotted.  .  .  . 

A   CHRISTMAS   SERMON. 
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Vattene  in  pace,  alma  beata  e  bella. — 
(Go  in  peace,  soul  beautiful  and  blessed. — ) 

WHATEVER  new  light  may  be 
thrown  upon  the  career  of 
the  most  fascinating  personality 
of  this  or  any  other  age,  it  would 
scarcely  seem  possible  that  we 
could  come  to  know  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  more  intimately,  who 
in  all  lovable  essentials  was  known 
to  us  twenty  years  ago.*  At  that 
time  Virginibus  Puerisque  and 
other  Papers  assured  the  world  of 
a  new-risen  essayist  ranking  with 
Lamb  and  Hazlitt ;  and  what  man- 
ner of  man  that  meant  has  since 
been  "writ  large." 

i  The  Letters  and  the  Biography  are 
now  before  the  world,  and  one  may  make 
his  choice.  As  for  the  Henley  controversy 
now  raging  that,  too,  will  adjust  itself  in 
the  long  run  to  our  widening  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things. 
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Of  the  essays  constituting  this 
first  volume  those  reprinted  here 
seem  in  many  ways  the  most 
purely  ex  cathedra:  in  the  later 
Christmas  Sermon,*  Stevenson 
employs  the  same  unforgetable 
language  of  our  own  familiar 
friend: 

"  Life  is  not  designed  to  minister 
to  a  man's  vanity.  He  goes  upon 
his  long  business  most  of  the  time 
with  a  hanging  head,  and  all  the 
time  like  a  blind  child.  Full  of 
rewards  and  pleasures  as  it  is  —  so 
that  to  see  the  day  break  or  the 
moon  rise,  or  to  meet  a  friend,  or 
to  hear  the  dinner-call  when  he  is 
hungry,  fills  him  with  surprising 
joys  —  this  world  is  yet  for  him 
no  abiding  city.  Friendships  fall 
through,  health  fails,  weariness 
assails  him;  year  after  year,  he 


i  First  published  in  Scribner's  Magazine 
for  December,  1888,  and  since  then  issued 
in  book  form,  (New  York,  Scribner's, 
1900).  i2mo.  bds.  Pp.  iv-26.  50  cents. 
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must  thumb  the  hardly  varying 
record  of  his  own  weakness  and 
folly.  It  is  a  friendly  process 
of  detachment.  When  the  time 
comes  that  he  should  go,  there 
need  be  few  illusions  left  about 
himself.  Here  lies  one  who  meant 
well,  tried  a  little,  failed  much :  — 
surely  that  may  be  his  epitaph,  of 
which  he  need  not  be  ashamed." 
Again,  as  he  puts  it:  "no  man 
knows  better  than  I  that,  as  we  go 
on  in  life  we  must  part  from  pret- 
tiness  and  the  graces.  We  but 
attain  qualities  to  lose  them;  life 
is  a  series  of  farewells  even  in  art ; 
even  our  proficiencies  are  decidu- 
ous and  evanescent."*  True,  but 

i  See  The  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stev- 
enson, Vol.  II,  pp.  339-340.  Quoted  from 
a  letter  to  Marcel  Schwob  who  had  sent 
Stevenson  a  copy  of  his  recently  published 
Mimes.  See  also  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey's 
article  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1902,  where  this  letter  is  cited  more 
fully  as  "  weighty  with  the  subtlest  and 
pithiest  criticism,  not  of  M.  Schwob's 
writings  alone,  .  .  .  but  of  writings  in 
general,  and  in  particular  of  Stevenson's." 
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what  splendid  service  came  of  his 
art ;  from  his  life  what  a  trumpet- 
call  to  doing  out  the  duty!  — 

"  Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to 

wail, 
Or  knock  the  breast;  no  weakness,  no 

contempt, 

Dispraise  or  blame  ;  nothing  but  well  and 
fair." 

And  in  reading  the  title  Essay 
this  fact  is  brought  home  to  us; 
many  have  been  the  discourses  on 
Death,  from  the  great  Emperor's 
down  to  our  own  day,  but  no  one 
of  them  all  ever  approached  "  the 
Shadow  unbeheld"  with  such 
courageous  humanism;  here  for- 
sooth his  heart  beat  highest:  ^Es 
Triplex  was  rightly  named. 

So  passes  one  of  the  lords  of 
life.  '•  O  man  greatly  beloved,  go 
thou  thy  way  till  the  end,  for  thou 
shalt  rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at 
the  end  of  the  days."  Barely 
seven  years  ago!  And  yet  the 
world  of  men  and  women  and 
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little  children  who  loved  him  can- 
not make  the  Master  dead.  Surely 
"some  late  lark  is  singing"  there 
for  him  who  travelled  hence,  even 
as  for  those  who  now  move  toward 
that  rest  for  each  and  all  men  born. 


\"  Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart  in  peace ; 
|    Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed  soul, 
jwhile  the  stars  burn,  the  moons  increase , 
And  the  great  ages  onward  roll. 

Sleep  till  the  end,  true  soul  and  sweet, 

Nothing  comes  to  thee  new  or  strange  , 
Sleep,  full  of  rest  from  head  to  feet, 
I    Lie  still,  dry  dust,  secure  of  change." 

March,  1902. 


A  late  lark  twitters  from  the  qiiiet  skies 

And  from  the  west, 

Where  the  sun,  his  day's  work  ended, 

Lingers  as  in  content, 

There  falls  on  the  old,  gray  city 

A  n  influence  luminous  and  serene, 

A  shining  peace. 

The  smoke  ascends 

In  a  rosy-and-golden  haze.     The  spires 

Shine,  and  are  changed.    In  the  valley 

Shadows  rise.     The  lark  sings  on.     The  sun, 

Closing  his  benediction, 

Sinks  and  the  darkening  air 

Thrills  with  a  sense  of  the  triumphing  night — 

Night,  with  her  train  of  stars 

A  nd  her  great  gift  of  sleep. 

So  be  my  passing! 

My  task  accomplished  and  the  long  day  done, 

My  wages  taken,  and  in  my  heart 

Some  late  lark  singing. 

Let  me  be  gathered  to  the  quiet  west, 

The  sundown  splendid  and  serene, 

Death. 

WILLIAM    ERNEST   HENLEY. 
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"An  unconscionable  time 
a-dying  —  there  is  the  picture 
('  I  am  afraid,  gentlemen  ')  of 
your  life  and  of  mine.  The 
sands  run  out,  and  the  hours 
are  'numbered  and  imputed,' 
and  the  days  go  by  ;  and  when 
the  last  of  these  finds  us,  we 
have  been  a  long  time  dying, 
and  what  else?  The  very 
length  is  something,  if  we 
reach  that  hour  of  separation 
undishonoured ;  and  to  have 
lived  at  all  is  doubtless  (in 
the  soldierly  expression)  to 
have  served." 

A  CHRISTMAS  SERMON. 
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THE  changes  wrought  by  death 
are  in  themselves  so  sharp 
and  final,  and  so  terrible  and  mel- 
ancholy in  their  consequences,  that 
the  thing  stands  alone  in  man's 
experience,  and  has  no  parallel 
upon  earth.  It  outdoes  all  other 
accidents  because  it  is  the  last  of 
them.  Sometimes  it  leaps  sud- 
denly upon  its  victims,  like  a  Thug ; 
sometimes  it  lays  a  regular  siege 
and  creeps  upon  their  citadel  dur- 
ing a  score  of  years  And  when 
the  business  is  done,  there  is  sore 
havoc  made  in  other  people's  lives, 
and  a  pin  knocked  out  by  which 
many  subsidiary  friendships  hung 
together.  There  are  empty  chairs, 
solitary  walks,  and  single  beds  at 
night.  Again,  in  taking  away  our 
friends,  death  does  not  take  them 
away  utterly,  but  leaves  behind  a 
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mocking,  tragical,  and  soon  intoler- 
able residue,  which  must  be  hur- 
riedly concealed.  Hence  a  whole 
chapter  of  sights  and  customs 
striking  to  the  mind,  from  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  to  the  gibbets 
and  dule  trees  of  mediaeval  Europe. 
The  poorest  persons  have  a  bit  of 
pageant  going  towards  the  tomb; 
memorial  stones  are  set  up  over 
the  least  memorable ;  and,  in  order 
to  preserve  some  show  of  respect 
for  what  remains  of  our  old  loves 
and  friendships,  we  must  accom- 
pany it  with  much  grimly  ludicrous 
ceremonial,  and  the  hired  under- 
taker parades  before  the  door.  All 
this,  and  much  more  of  the  same 
sort,  accompanied  by  the  eloquence 
of  poets,  has  gone  a  great  way  to 
put  humanity  in  error;  nay,  in 
many  philosophies  the  error  has 
been  embodied  and  laid  down 
with  every  circumstance  of  logic; 
although  in  real  life  the  bustle  and 
swiftness,  in  leaving  people  little 
time  to  think,  have  not  left  them 
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time    enough   to   go    dangerously 
wrong  in  practice. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although 
few  things  are  spoken  of  with  more 
fearful  whisperings  than  this  pros- 
pect of  death,  few  have  less  influ- 
ence on  conduct  under  healthy 
circumstances.  We  have  all  heard 
of  cities  in  South  America  built 
upon  the  side  of  fiery  mountains, 
and  how,  even  in  this  tremendous 
neighbourhood,  the  inhabitants 
are  not  a  jot  more  impressed  by 
the  solemnity  of  mortal  conditions 
than  if  they  were  delving  gardens, 
in  the  greenest  corner  of  England. 
There  are  serenades  and  suppers 
and  much  gallantry  among  the 
myrtles  overhead;  and  meanwhile 
the  foundation  shudders  under- 
foot, the  bowels  of  the  mountain 
growl,  and  at  any  moment  living 
ruin  may  leap  sky-high  into  the 
moonlight,  and  tumble  man  and 
his  merrymaking  in  the  dust.  In 
the  eyes  of  very  young  people,  and 
very  dull  old  ones,  there  is  some- 
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thing  indescribably  reckless  and 
desperate  in  such  a  picture.  It 
seems  not  credible  that  respectable 
married  people,  with  umbrellas, 
should  find  appetite  for  a  bit  of 
supper  within  quite  a  long  distance 
of  a  fiery  mountain;  ordinary  life 
begins  to  smell  of  high-handed 
debauch  when  it  is  carried  on  so 
close  to  a  catastrophe;  and  even 
cheese  and  salad,  it  seems,  could 
hardly  be  relished  in  such  circum- 
stances without  something  like  a 
defiance  of  the  Creator.  It  should 
be  a  place  for  nobody  but  hermits 
dwelling  in  prayer  and  maceration, 
or  mere  born-devils  drowning  care 
in  a  perpetual  carouse. 

And  yet,  when  one  comes  to 
think  upon  it  calmly,  the  situation 
of  these  South  American  citizens 
forms  only  a  very  pale  figure  for 
the  state  of  ordinary  mankind. 
This  world  itself,  travelling  blindly 
and  swiftly  in  overcrowded  space, 
among  a  million  other  worlds  trav- 
elling blindly  and  swiftly  in  con- 
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trary  directions,  may  very  well 
come  by  a  knock  that  would  set  it 
into  explosion  like  a  penny  squib. 
And  what,  pathologically  looked  at, 
is  the  human  body,  with  all  its  or- 
gans, but  a  mere  bagful  of  petards  ? 
The  least  of  these  is  as  dangerous 
to  the  whole  economy  as  the  ship's 
powder-magazine  to  the  ship ;  and 
with  every  breath  we  breathe,  and 
every  meal  we  eat,  we  are  putting 
one  or  more  of  them  in  peril.  If 
we  clung  as  devotedly  as  some 
philosophers  pretend  we  do  to  the 
abstract  idea  of  life,  or  were  half 
as  frightened  as  they  make  out  we 
are  for  the  subversive  accident  that 
ends  it  all,  the  trumpets  might 
sound  by  the  hour  and  no  one 
would  follow  them  into  battle  — 
the  blue-peter  might  fly  at  the 
truck,  but  who  would  climb  into  a 
sea-going  ship?  Think  (if  these 
philosophers  were  right)  with  what 
a  preparation  of  spirit  we  should 
affront  the  daily  peril  of  the  din- 
ner-table :  a  deadlier  spot  than  any 
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battle-field  in  history,  where  the  far 
greater  proportion  of  our  ancestors 
have  miserably  left  their  bones! 
What  woman  would  ever  be  lured 
into  marriage,  so  much  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  wildest  sea  ?  And 
what  would  it  be  to  grow  old? 
For,  after  a  certain  distance,  every 
step  we  take  in  life  we  find  the  ice 
growing  thinner  below  our  feet, 
and  all  around  us  and  behind  us 
we  see  our  contemporaries  going 
through.  By  the  time  a  man  gets 
well  into  the  seventies,  his  contin- 
ued existence  is  a  mere  miracle; 
and  when  he  lays  his  old  bones  in 
bed  for  the  night,  there  is  an  over- 
whelming probability  that  he  will 
never  see  the  day.  Do  the  old 
men  mind  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 
Why,  no.  They  were  never  mer- 
rier; they  have  their  grog  at  night, 
and  tell  the  raciest  stories;  they 
hear  of  the  death  of  people  about 
their  own  age,  or  even  younger, 
not  as  if  it  was  a  grisly  warning, 
but  with  a  simple  childlike  pleasure 
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at  having  outlived  some  one  else; 
and  when  a  draught  might  puff 
them  out  like  a  guttering  candle, 
or  a  bit  of  a  stumble  shatter  them 
like  so  much  glass,  their  old  hearts 
keep  sound  and  unaff righted,  and 
they  go  on,  bubbling  with  laughter, 
through  years  of  man's  age  com- 
pared to  which  the  valley  at  Bala- 
klava  was  as  safe  and  peaceful  as 
a  village  cricket-green  on  Sunday. 
It  may  fairly  be  questioned  (if  we 
look  to  the  peril  only)  whether  it 
was  a  much  more  daring  feat  for 
Curtius  to  plunge  into  the  gulf, 
than  for  any  old  gentleman  of 
ninety  to  doff  his  clothes  and 
clamber  into  bed. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  memorable  sub- 
ject for  consideration,  with  what 
unconcern  and  gayety  mankind 
pricks  on  along  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  The  whole 
way  is  one  wilderness  of  snares, 
and  the  end  of  it,  for  those  who 
fear  the  last  pinch,  is  irrevocable 
ruin.  And  yet  we  go  spinning 
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through  it  all,  like  a  party  for 
the  Derby.  Perhaps  the  reader 
remembers  one  of  the  humorous 
devices  of  the  deified  Caligula; 
how  he  encouraged  a  vast  con- 
course of  holiday-makers  on  to  his 
bridge  over  Baiae  bay;  and  when 
they  were  in  the  height  of  their 
enjoyment,  turned  loose  the  Prae- 
torian guards  among  the  company, 
and  had  them  tossed  into  the  sea. 
This  is  no  bad  miniature  of  the 
dealings  of  nature  with  the  transi- 
tory race  of  man.  Only,  what  a 
checkered  picnic  we  have  of  it, 
even  while  it  lasts !  and  into  what 
great  waters,  not  to  be  crossed  by 
any  swimmer,  God's  pale  Praetorian 
throws  us  over  in  the  end  1 

We  live  the  time  that  a  match 
flickers;  we  pop  the  cork  of  a 
ginger-beer  bottle,  and  the  earth- 
quake swallows  us  on  the  instant. 
Is  it  not  odd,  is  it  not  incongruous, 
is  it  not,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
human  speech,  incredible,  that  we 
should  think  so  highly  of  the  gin- 
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ger-beer,  and  regard  so  little  the 
devouring  earthquake?  The  love 
of  Life  and  the  fear  of  Death  are 
two  famous  phrases  that  grow 
harder  to  understand  the  more  we 
think  about  them.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  an  immense  pro- 
portion of  boat  accidents  would 
never  happen  if  people  held  the 
sheet  in  their  hands  instead  of 
making  it  fast;  and  yet,  unless  it 
be  some  martinet  of  a  professional 
mariner,  or  some  landsman  with 
shattered  nerves,  every  one  of 
God's  creatures  makes  it  fast.  A 
strange  instance  of  man's  uncon- 
cern and  brazen  boldness  in  the 
face  of  death ! 

We  confound  ourselves  with 
metaphysical  phrases,  which  we 
import  into  daily  talk  with  noble 
inappropriateness.  We  have  no 
idea  of  what  death  is,  apart  from 
its  circumstances  and  some  of 
its  consequences  to  others;  and 
although  we  have  some  experience 
of  living,  there  is  not  a  man  on 
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earth  who  has  flown  so  high  into 
abstraction  as  to  have  any  prac- 
tical guess  at  the  meaning  of  the 
word  life.  All  literature,  from  Job 
and  Omar  Khayyam  to  Thomas 
Carlyle  or  Walt  Whitman,  is  but 
an  attempt  to  look  upon  the 
human  state  with  such  largeness 
of  view  as  shall  enable  us  to  rise 
from  the  consideration  of  living  to 
the  Definition  of  Life.  And  our 
sages  give  us  about  the  best  satis- 
faction in  their  power  when  they 
say  that  it  is  a  vapour,  or  a  show, 
or  made  out  of  the  same  stuff  with 
dreams.  Philosophy,  in  its  more 
rigid  sense,  has  been  at  the  same 
work  for  ages ;  and  after  a  myriad 
bald  heads  have  wagged  over  the 
problem,1  and  piles  of  words  have 
been  heaped  one  upon  another  into 
dry  and  cloudy  volumes  without 
end,  philosophy  has  the  honour  of 
laying  before  us,  with  modest 
pride,  her  contribution  towards  the 
subject:  that  life  is  a  Permanent 
Possibility  of  Sensation.  Truly  a 
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fine  result !  A  man  may  very  well 
love  beef,  or  hunting,  or  a  woman ; 
but  surely,  surely,  not  a  Permanent 
Possibility  of  Sensation!  He  may 
be  afraid  of  a  precipice,  or  a  den- 
tist, or  a  large  enemy  with  a  club, 
or  even  an  undertaker's  man ;  but 
not  certainly  of  abstract  death. 
We  may  trick  with  the  word  life 
in  its  dozen  senses  until  we  are 
weary  of  tricking;  we  may  argue 
in  terms  of  all  the  philosophies  on 
earth,  but  one  fact  remains  true 
throughout  —  that  we  do  not  love 
life,  in  the  sense  that  we  are  greatly 
preoccupied  about  its  conserva- 
tion; that  we  do  not,  properly 
speaking,  love  life  at  all,  but  living. 
Into  the  views  of  the  least  careful 
there  will  enter  some  degree  of 
providence;  no  man's  eyes  are 
fixed  entirely  on  the  passing  hour; 
but  "although  we  have  some  an- 
ticipation of  good  health,  good 
weather,  wine,  active  employment, 
love,  and  self-approval,  the  sum 
of  these  anticipations  does  not 
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amount  to  anything  like  a  general 
view  of  life's  possibilities  and 
issues ;  nor  are  those  who  cherish 
them  most  vividly  at  all  the  most 
scrupulous  of  their  personal  safety. 
To  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
accidents  of  our  existence,  to  enjoy 
keenly  the  mixed  texture  of  human 
experience,  rather  leads  a  man  to 
disregard  precautions,  and  risk  his 
neck  against  a  straw.  For  surely 
the  love  of  living  is  stronger  in  an 
Alpine  climber  roping  over  a  peril, 
or  a  hunter  riding  merrily  at  a  stiff 
fence,  than  in  a  creature  who  lives 
upon  a  diet  and  walks  a  measured 
distance  in  the  interest  of  his 
constitution. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  very 
vile  nonsense  talked  upon  both 
sides  of  the  matter :  tearing  divines 
reducing  life  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  mere  funeral  procession,  so  short 
as  to  be  hardly  decent;  and  mel- 
ancholy unbelievers  yearning  for 
the  tomb  as  if  it  were  a  world  too 
far  away.  Both  sides  must  feel  a 
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little  ashamed  of  their  perform- 
ances now  and  again  when  they 
draw  in  their  chairs  to  dinner. 
Indeed,  a  good  meal  and  a  bottle 
of  wine  is  an  answer  to  most  stand- 
ard works  upon  the  question. 
When  a  man's  heart  warms  to  his 
viands,  he  forgets  a  great  deal  of 
sophistry,  and  soars  into  a  rosy 
zone  of  contemplation.  Death 
may  be  knocking  at  the  door,  like 
the  Commander's  statue ;  we  have 
something  else  in  hand,  thank 
God,  and  let  him  knock.  Passing- 
bells  are  ringing  all  the  world  over. 
All  the  world  over,  and  every  hour, 
some  one  is  parting  company  with 
all  his  aches  and  ecstasies.  For  us 
also  the  trap  is  laid.  But  we  are 
so  fond  of  life  that  we  have  no 
leisure  to  entertain  the  terror  of 
death.  It  is  a  honeymoon  with 
us  all  through,  and  none  of  the 
longest.  Small  blame  to  us  if  we 
give  our  whole  hearts  to  this  glow- 
ing bride  of  ours,  to  the  appetites, 
to  honour,  to  the  hungry  curiosity 
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of  the  mind,  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
eyes  in  nature,  and  the  pride  of 
our  own  nimble  bodies. 

We  all  of  us  appreciate  the  sen- 
sations; but  as  for  caring  about 
the  Permanence  of  the  Possibility, 
a  man's  head  is  generally  very 
bald,  and  his  senses  very  dull, 
before  he  comes  to  that.  Whether 
we  regard  life  as  a  lane  leading  to 
a  dead  wall  —  a  mere  bag's  end, 
as  the  French  say  —  or  whether 
we  think  of  it  as  a  vestibule  or 
gymnasium  where  we  wait  our  turn 
and  prepare  our  faculties  for  some 
more  noble  destiny;  whether  we 
thunder  in  a  pulpit,  or  pule  in  little 
atheistic  poety-books,  about  its 
vanity  and  brevity;  whether  we 
look  justly  for  years  of  health  and 
vigour,  or  are  about  to  mount  into 
a  bath-chair,  as  a  step  towards  the 
hearse;  in  each  and  all  of  these 
views  and  situations  there  is  but 
one  conclusion  possible:  that  a 
man  should  stop  his  ears  against 
paralyzing  terror,  and  run  the  race 
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that  is  set  before  him  with  a  single 
mind.  No  one  surely  could  have 
recoiled  with  more  heartache  and 
terror  from  the  thought  of  death 
than  our  respected  lexicographer; 
and  yet  we  know  how  little  it 
affected  his  conduct,  how  wisely 
and  boldly  he  walked,  and  in  what 
a  fresh  and  lively  vein  he  spoke 
of  life.  Already  an  old  man,  he 
ventured  on  his  Highland  tour; 
and  his  heart,  bound  with  triple 
brass,  did  not  recoil  before  twenty- 
seven  individual  cups  of  tea.  As 
courage  and  intelligence  are  the 
two  qualities  best  worth  a  good 
man's  cultivation,  so  it  is  the  first 
part  of  intelligence  to  recognize 
our  precarious  estate  in  life,  and 
the  first  part  of  courage  to  be  not 
at  all  abashed  before  the  fact.  A 
frank  and  somewhat  headlong 
carriage,  not  looking  too  anxiously 
before,  not  dallying  in  maudlin 
regret  over  the  past,  stamps  the 
man  who  is  well  armoured  for  this 
world. 
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And  not  only  well  armoured  for 
himself,  but  a  good  friend  and  a 
good  citizen  to  boot.  We  do  not 
go  to  cowards  for  tender  dealing; 
there  is  nothing  so  cruel  as  panic ; 
the  man  who  has  least  fear  for 
his  own  carcass,  has  most  time 
to  consider  others.  That  eminent 
chemist  who  took  .his  walks  abroad 
in  tin  shoes,  and  subsisted  wholly 
upon  tepid  milk,  had  all  his  work 
cut  out  for  him  in  considerate 
dealings  with  his  own  digestion. 
So  soon  as  prudence  has  begun  to 
grow  up  in  the  brain,  like  a  dismal 
fungus,  it  finds  its  first  expression 
in  a  paralysis  of  generous  acts. 
The  victim  begins  to  shrink  spirit- 
ually; he  develops  a  fancy  for 
parlours  with  a  regulated  tempera- 
ture, and  takes  his  morality  on  the 
principle  of  tin  shoes  and  tepid 
milk.  The  care  of  one  important 
body  or  soul  becomes  so  engross- 
ing that  all  the  noises  of  the  outer 
world  begin  to  come  thin  and  faint 
into  the  parlour  with  the  regulated 
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temperature ;  and  the  tin  shoes  go 
equably  forward  over  blood  and 
rain.  To  be  over-wise  is  to  ossify ; 
and  the  scruple-monger  ends  by 
standing  stock-still.  Now  the  man 
who  has  his  heart  on  his  sleeve, 
and  a  good  whirling  weather-cock 
of  a  brain,  who  reckons  his  life  as 
a  thing  to  be  dashingly  used  and 
cheerfully  hazarded,  makes  a  very 
different  acquaintance  of  the  world, 
keeps  all  his  pulses  going  true  and 
fast,  and  gathers  impetus  as  he 
runs,  until,  if  he  be  running  towards 
anything  better  than  wildfire,  he 
may  shoot  up  and  become  a  con- 
stellation in  the  end.  Lord  look 
after  his  health,  Lord  have  a  care 
of  his  soul,  says  he;  and  he  has 
at  the  key  of  the  position,  and 
swashes  through  incongruity  and 
peril  towards  his  aim.  Death  is 
on  all  sides  of  him  with  pointed 
batteries,  as  he  is  on  all  sides  of 
all  of  us;  unfortunate  surprises 
gird  him  round;  mim-mouthed 
friends  and  relations  hold  up  their 
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hands  in  quite  a  little  elegiacal 
synod  about  his  path :  and  what 
cares  he  for  all  this?  Being  a 
true  lover  of  living,  a  fellow  with 
something  pushing  and  spontane- 
ous in  his  inside,  he  must,  like  any 
other  soldier,  in  any  other  stirring, 
deadly  warfare,  push  on  at  his  best 
pace  until  he  touch  the  goal.  "  A 
peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey  I " 
cried  Nelson,  in  his  bright,  boyish, 
heroic  manner.  These  are  great 
incentives;  not  for  any  of  these, 
but  for  the  plain  satisfaction  of 
living,  of  being  about  their  business 
in  some  sort  or  other,  do  the  brave, 
serviceable  men  of  every  nation 
tread  down  the  nettle  danger,  and 
pass  flyingly  over  all  the  stumbling- 
blocks  of  prudence.  Think  of  the 
heroism  of  Johnson,  think  of  that 
superb  indifference  to  mortal  lim- 
itation that  set  him  apon  his  dic- 
tionary, and  carried  him  through 
triumphantly  until  the  end !  Who, 
if  he  were  wisely  considerate  of 
things  at  large,  would  ever  embark 
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upon  any  work  much  more  consid- 
erable than  a  half-penny  post-card  ? 
Who  would  project  a  serial  novel, 
after  Thackeray  and  Dickens  had 
each  fallen  in  mid-course?  Who 
could  find  heart  to  begin  to  live,  if 
he  dallied  with  the  consideration 
of  death  ? 

And,  after  all,  what  sorry  and 
pitiful  quibbling  all  this  is!  To 
forego  all  the  issues  of  living  in  a 
parlour  with  a  regulated  tempera- 
ture —  as  if  that  were  not  to  die  a 
hundred  times  over,  and  for  ten 
years  at  a  stretch !  As  if  it  were 
not  to  die  in  one's  own  lifetime 
and  without  even  the  sad  immuni- 
ties of  death  1  As  if  it  were  not 
to  die,  and  yet  be  the  patient  spec- 
tators of  our  own  pitiable  change ! 
The  Permanent  Possibility  is  pre- 
served, but  the  sensations  carefully 
held  at  arm's  length,  as  if  one  kept 
a  photographic  plate  in  a  dark 
chamber.  It  is  better  to  lose 
health  like  a  spendthrift  than  to 
waste  it  like  a  miser.  It  is  better 
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to  live  and  be  done  with  it,  than 
to  die  daily  in  the  sick-room.  By 
all  means  begin  your  folio;  even 
if  the  doctor  does  not  give  you  a 
year,  even  if  he  hesitates  about  a 
month,  make  one  brave  push  and 
see  what  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
week.  It  is  not  only  in  finished 
undertakings  that  we  ought  to 
honour  useful  labour.  A  spirit 
goes  out  of  the  man  who  means 
execution  which  outlives  the  most 
untimely  ending.  All  who  have 
meant  good  work  with  their  whole 
hearts,  have  done  good  work, 
although  they  may  die  before  they 
have  the  time  to  sign  it.  Every 
heart  that  has  beat  strong  and 
cheerfully  has  left  a  hopeful 
impulse  behind  it  in  the  world, 
and  bettered  the  tradition  of  man- 
kind. And  even  if  death  catch 
people,  like  an  open  pitfall,  and 
in  mid-career,  laying  out  vast 
projects,  and  planning  monstrous 
foundations,  flushed  with  hope, 
and  their  mouths  full  of  boastful 
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language,  they  should  be  at  once 
tripped  up  and  silenced:  is  there 
not  something  brave  and  spirited 
in  such  a  termination?  and  does 
not  life  go  down  with  a  better 
grace,  foaming  in  full  body  over 
a  precipice,  than  miserably  strag- 
gling to  an  end  in  sandy  deltas? 
When  the  Greeks  made  theii  fine 
saying  that  those  whom  the  gods 
love  die  young,  I  cannot  help  be- 
lieving they  had  this  sort  of  death 
also  in  their  eye.  For  surely,  at 
whatever  age  it  overtake  the  man, 
this  is  to  die  young.  Death  has 
not  been  suffered  to  take  so  much 
as  an  illusion  from  his  heart.  In 
the  hot-fit  of  life,  a-tiptoe  on  the 
highest  point  of  being,  he  passes 
at  a  bound  on  to  the  other  side. 
The  noise  of  the  mallet  and  chisel 
is  scarcely  quenched,  the  trumpets 
are  hardly  done  blowing,  when, 
trailing  with  him  clouds  of  glory, 
this  happy-starred,  full-blooded 
spirit  shoots  into  the  spiritual 
land. 
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BY  a  curious  irony  of  fate,  the 
places  to  which  we  are  sent 
when  health  deserts  us  are  often 
singularly  beautiful.  Often,  too, 
they  are  places  we  have  visited  in 
former  years,  or  seen  briefly  in 
passing  by,  and  kept  ever  after- 
wards in  pious  memory;  and  we 
please  ourselves  with  the  fancy 
that  we  shall  repeat  many  vivid 
and  pleasurable  sensations,  and 
take  up  again  the  thread  of  our 
enjoyment  in  the  same  spirit  as 
we  let  it  fall.  We  shall  now  have 
an  opportunity  of  finishing  many 
pleasant  excursions,  interrupted  of 
yore  before  our  curiosity  was  fully 
satisfied.  It  may  be  that  we  have 
kept  in  mind,  during  all  these 
years,  the  recollection  of  some 
valley  into  which  we  have  just 
looked  down  for  a  moment  before 
we  lost  sight  of  it  in  the  disorder 
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of  the  hills;  it  may  be  that  we 
have  lain  awake  at  night,  and 
agreeably  tantalized  ourselves  with 
the  thought  of  corners  we  had 
never  turned,  or  summits  we  had 
all  but  climbed:  we  shall  now  be 
able,  as  we  tell  ourselves,  to  com- 
plete all  these  unfinished  pleasures, 
and  pass  beyond  the  barriers  that 
confined  our  recollections. 

The  promise  is  so  great,  and  we 
are  all  so  easily  led  away  when 
hope  and  memory  are  both  in  one 
story,  that  I  dare  say  the  sick  man 
is  not  very  inconsolable  when  he 
receives  sentence  of  banishment, 
and  is  inclined  to  regard  his  ill 
health  as  not  the  least  fortunate 
accident  of  his  life.  Nor  is  he 
immediately  undeceived.  The  stir 
and  speed  of  the  journey,  and  the 
restlessness  that  goes  to  bed  with 
him  as  he  tries  to  sleep  between 
two  days  of  noisy  progress,  fever 
him,  and  stimulate  his  dull  nerves 
into  something  of  their  old  quick- 
ness and  sensibility.  And  so  he 
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can  enjoy  the  faint  autumnal 
splendour  of  the  landscape  as  he 
sees  hill  and  plain,  vineyard  and 
forest,  clad  in  one  wonderful  glory 
of  fairy  gold,  which  the  first  great 
winds  of  winter  will  transmute,  as 
in  the  fable,  into  withered  leaves. 
And  so  too  he  can  enjoy  the 
admirable  brevity  and  simplicity 
of  such  little  glimpses  of  country 
and  country  ways  as  flash  upon 
him  through  the  windows  of  the 
train;  little  glimpses  that  have  a 
character  all  their  own ;  sights  seen 
as  a  travelling  swallow  might  see 
them  from  the  wing,  or  Iris  as  she 
went  abroad  over  the  land  on  some 
Olympian  errand.  Here  and  there, 
indeed,  a  few  children  huzza  and 
wave  their  hands  to  the  express; 
but  for  the  most  part  it  is  an 
interruption  too  brief  and  isolated 
to  attract  much  notice;  the  sheep 
do  not  cease  from  browsing;  a 
girl  sits  balanced  on  the  projecting 
tiller  of  a  canal  boat,  so  precari- 
ously that  it  seems  as  if  a  fly  or 
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the  splash  of  a  leaping  fish  would 
be  enough  to  overthrow  the  dainty 
equilibrium,  and  yet  all  these  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  coal  and  wood 
and  iron  have  been  precipitated 
roaring  past  her  very  ear,  and  there 
is  not  a  start,  not  a  tremor,  not 
a  turn  of  the  averted  head,  to 
indicate  that  she  has  been  even 
conscious  of  its  passage.  Herein, 
I  think,  lies  the  chief  attraction  of 
railway  travel.  The  speed  is  so 
easy,  and  the  train  disturbs  so  little 
the  scenes  through  which  it  takes 
us,  that  our  heart  becomes  full  of 
the  placidity  and  stillness  of  the 
country;  and  while  the  body  is 
borne  forward  in  the  flying  chain 
of  carriages,  the  thoughts  alight, 
as  the  humour  moves  them,  at 
unfrequented  stations;  they  make 
haste  up  the  poplar  alley  that 
leads  towards  the  town;  they  are 
left  behind  with  the  signalman  as, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  he 
watches  the  long  train  sweep  away 
into  the  golden  distance. 
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Moreover,  there  is  still  before 
the  invalid  the  shock  of  wonder 
and  delight  with  which  he  will 
learn  that  he  has  passed  the  inde- 
finable line  that  separates  South 
from  North.  And  this  is  an 
uncertain  moment;  for  sometimes 
the  consciousness  is  forced  upon 
him  early,  on  the  occasion  of  some 
slight  association,  a  colour,  a  flower, 
or  a  scent ;  and  sometimes  not  un- 
til, one  fine  morning,  he  wakes 
up  with  the  southern  sunshine 
peeping  through  the  persiennes, 
and  the  southern  patois  confus- 
edly audible  below  the  windows. 
Whether  it  come  early  or  late, 
however,  this  pleasure  will  not  end 
with  the  anticipation,  as  do  so 
many  others  of  the  same  family. 
It  will  leave  him  wider  awake  than 
it  found  him,  and  give  a  new  sig- 
nificance to  all  he  may  see  for 
many  days  to  come.  There  is 
something  in  the  mere  name  of 
the  South  that  carries  enthusiasm 
along  with  it.  At  the  sound  of 
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the  word,  he  pricks  up  his  ears; 
he  becomes  as  anxious  to  seek  out 
beauties  and  to  get  by  heart  the 
permanent  lines  and  character  of 
the  landscape,  as  if  he  had  been 
told  that  it  was  all  his  own  —  an 
estate  out  of  which  he  had  been 
kept  unjustly,  and  which  he  was 
now  to  receive  in  free  and  full 
possession.  Even  those  who  have 
never  been  there  before  feel  as  if 
they  had  been;  and  everybody 
goes  comparing  and  seeking  for 
the  familiar,  and  finding  it  with 
such  ecstasies  of  recognition,  that 
one  would  think  they  were  coming 
home  after  a  weary  absence,  instead 
of  travelling  hourly  farther  abroad. 
It  is  only  after  he  is  fairly  arrived 
and  settled  down  in  his  chosen 
corner,  that  the  invalid  begins  to 
understand  the  change  that  has 
befallen  him.  Everything  about 
him  is  as  he  had  remembered,  or 
as  he  had  anticipated.  Here,  at 
his  feet,  under  his  eyes,  are  the 
olive-gardens  and  the  blue  sea. 
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Nothing  can  change  the  eternal 
magnificence  of  form  of  the  naked 
Alps  behind  Mentone;  nothing, 
not  even  the  crude  curves  of  the 
railway,  can  utterly  deform  the 
suavity  of  contour  of  one  bay  after 
another  along  the  whole  reach  of 
the  Riviera.  And  of  all  this,  he 
has  only  a  cold  head-knowledge 
that  is  divorced  from  enjoyment. 
He  recognizes  with  his  intelli- 
gence that  this  thing  and  that 
thing  is  beautiful,  while  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  he  has  to  confess 
that  it  is  not  beautiful  for  him. 
It  is  in  vain  that  he  spurs  his  dis- 
couraged spirit;  in  vain  that  he 
chooses  out  points  of  view,  and 
stands  there,  looking  with  all  his 
eyes,  and  waiting  for  some  return 
of  the  pleasure  that  he  remembers 
in  other  days,  as  the  sick  folk  may 
have  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
angel  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda. 
He  is  like  an  enthusiast  leading 
about  with  him  a  stolid,  indifferent 
tourist.  There  is  some  one  by 
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who  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
scene,  and  is  not  moved  up  to  the 
measure  of  the  occasion ;  and  that 
some  one  is  himself.  The  world  is 
disenchanted  for  him.  He  seems 
to  himself  to  touch  things  with 
muffled  hands,  and  to  see  them 
through  a  veil.  His  life  becomes 
a  palsied  fumbling  after  notes  that 
are  silent  when  he  has  found  and 
struck  them.  He  cannot  recog- 
nize that  this  phlegmatic  and 
unimpressionable  body  with  which 
he  now  goes  burdened,  is  the  same 
that  he  knew  heretofore  so  quick 
and  delicate  and  alive. 

He  is  tempted  to  lay  the  blame 
on  the  very  softness  and  amenity 
of  the  climate,  and  to  fancy  that  in 
the  rigours  of  the  winter  at  home 
these  dead  emotions  would  revive 
and  flourish.  A  longing  for  the 
brightness  and  silence  of  fallen 
snow  seizes  him  at  such  times. 
He  is  homesick  for  the  hale  rough 
weather;  for  the  tracery  of  the 
frost  upon  his  window-panes  at 
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morning,  the  reluctant  descent  of 
the  first  flakes,  and  the  white  roofs 
relieved  against  the  sombre  sky. 
And  yet  the  stuff  of  which  these 
yearnings  are  made  is  of  the  flim- 
siest: if  but  the  thermometer  fall 
a  little  below  its  ordinary  Mediter- 
ranean level,  or  a  wind  come  down 
from  the  snow-clad  Alps  behind, 
the  spirit  of  his  fancy  changes 
upon  the  instant,  and  many  a  dole- 
ful vignette  of  the  grim  wintry 
streets  at  home  returns  to  him, 
and  begins  to  haunt  his  memory. 
The  hopeless,  huddled  attitude  of 
tramps  in  doorways ;  the  flinching 
gait  of  barefoot  children  on  the 
icy  pavement;  the  sheen  of  the 
rainy  streets  towards  afternoon ; 
the  meagre  anatomy  of  the  poor 
defined  by  the  clinging  of  wet 
garments ;  the  high  canorous  note 
of  the  North-easter  on  days  when 
the  very  houses  seem  to  stiffen 
with  cold:  these,  and  such  as 
these,  crowd  back  upon  him,  and 
mockingly  substitute  themselves 
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for  the  fanciful  winter  scenes  with 
which  he  had  pleased  himself  a 
while  before.  He  cannot  be  glad 
enough  that  he  is  where  he  is.  If 
only  the  others  could  be  there 
also;  if  only  those  tramps  could 
lie  down  for  a  little  in  the  sunshine, 
and  those  children  warm  their  feet, 
this  once,  upon  a  kindlier  earth ;  if 
only  there  were  no  cold  anywhere, 
and  no  nakedness,  and  no  hunger ; 
if  only  it  were  as  well  with  all  men 
as  it  is  with  himl 

For  it  is  not  altogether  ill  with 
the  invalid,  after  all.  If  it  is  only 
rarely  that  anything  penetrates 
vividly  into  his  numbed  spirit,  yet, 
when  anything  does,  it  brings  with 
it  a  joy  that  is  all  the  more  poign- 
ant for  its  very  rarity.  There  is 
something  pathetic  in  these  occa- 
sional returns  of  a  glad  activity  of 
heart.  In  his  lowest  hours  he 
will  be  stirred  and  awakened  by 
many  such;  and  they  will  spring 
perhaps  from  very  trivial  sources ; 
as  a  friend  once  said  to  me,  the 
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"  spirit  of  delight "  comes  often  on 
small  wings.  For  the  pleasure 
that  we  take  in  beautiful  nature 
is  essentially  capricious.  It  comes 
sometimes  when  we  least  look  for 
it;  and  sometimes,  when  we  expect 
it  most  certainly,  it  leaves  us  to 
gape  joylessly,  for  days  together, 
in  the  very  home-land  of  the  beau- 
tiful. We  may  have  passed  a 
place  a  thousand  times  and  one; 
and  on  the  thousand  and  second 
it  will  be  transfigured,  and  stand 
forth  in  a  certain  splendour  of 
reality  from  the  dull  circle  of  sur- 
roundings ;  so  that  we  see  it  "  with 
a  child's  first  pleasure,"  as  Words- 
worth saw  the  daffodils  by  the 
lake-side.  And  if  this  falls  out 
capriciously  with  the  healthy,  how 
much  more  so  with  the  invalid. 
Some  day  he  will  find  his  first 
violet,  and  be  lost  in  pleasant 
wonder,  by  what  alchemy  the  cold 
earth  of  the  clods,  and  the  vapid 
air  and  rain,  can  be  transmuted 
into  colour  so  rich  and  odour  so 
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touchingly  sweet.  Or  perhaps  he 
may  see  a  group  of  washerwomen 
relieved,  on  a  spit  of  shingle, 
against  the  blue  sea,  or  a  meeting 
of  flower-gatherers  in  the  tempered 
daylight  of  an  olive-garden;  and 
something  significant  or  monu- 
mental in  the  grouping,  something 
in  the  harmony  of  faint  colour 
that  is  always  characteristic  of  the 
dress  of  those  southern  women,  will 
come  home  to  him  unexpectedly, 
and  awaken  in  him  that  satisfac- 
tion with  which  we  tell  ourselves 
that  we  are  the  richer  by  one  more 
beautiful  experience.  Or  it  may 
be  something  even  slighter:  as 
when  the  opulence  of  the  sun- 
shine, which  somehow  gets  lost 
and  fails  to  produce  its  effect  on 
the  large  scale,  is  suddenly  revealed 
to  him  by  the  chance  isolation  — 
as  he  changes  the  position  of  his 
sunshade  —  of  a  yard  or  two  of 
roadway  with  its  stones  and 
weeds.  And  then,  there  is  no  end 
to  the  infinite  variety  of  the  olive- 
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yards  themselves.  Even  the  colour 
is  indeterminate  and  continually 
shifting:  now  you  would  say  it 
was  green,  now  gray,  now  blue; 
now  tree  stands  above  tree,  like 
"cloud  on  cloud,"  massed  into 
filmy  indistinctness ;  and  now,  at 
the  wind's  will,  the  whole  sea  of 
foliage  is  shaken  and  broken  up 
with  little  momentary  silverings 
and  shadows.  But  every  one  sees 
the  world  in  his  own  way.  To 
some  the  glad  moment  may  have 
arrived  on  other  provocations; 
and  their  recollection  may  be  most 
vivid  of  the  stately  gait  of  women 
carrying  burdens  on  their  heads; 
of  tropical  effects,  with  canes  and 
naked  rock  and  sunlight;  of  the 
relief  of  cypresses ;  of  the  troubled, 
busy-looking  groups  of  sea-pines 
that  seem  always  as  if  they  were 
being  wielded  and  swept  together 
by  a  whirlwind ;  of  the  air  coming, 
laden  with  virginal  perfumes,  over 
the  myrtles  and  the  scented  under- 
wood; of  the  empurpled  hills 
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standing  up,  solemn  and  sharp, 
out  of  the  green-gold  air  of  the 
east  at  evening. 

There  go  many  elements,  with- 
out doubt,  to  the  making  of  one 
such  moment  of  intense  percep- 
tion ;  and  it  is  on  the  happy  agree- 
ment of  these  many  elements,  on 
the  harmonious  vibration  of  many 
nerves,  that  the  whole  delight  of 
the  moment  must  depend.  Who 
can  forget  how,  when  he  has 
chanced  upon  some  attitude  of 
complete  restfulness,  after  long 
uneasy  rolling  to  and  fro  on  grass 
or  heather,  the  whole  fashion  of 
the  landscape  has  been  changed 
for  him,  as  though  the  sun  had 
just  broken  forth,  or  a  great  artist 
had  only  then  completed,  by  some 
cunning  touch,  the  composition  of 
the  picture?  And  not  only  a 
change  of  posture  —  a  snatch  of 
perfume,  the  sudden  singing  of  a 
bird,  the  freshness  of  some  pulse 
of  air  from  an  invisible  sea,  the 
light  shadow  of  a  travelling  cloud, 
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the  merest  nothing  that  sends  a 
little  shiver  along  the  most  infin- 
itesimal nerve  of  a  man's  body  — 
not  one  of  the  least  of  these  but 
has  a  hand  somehow  in  the  general 
effect,  and  brings  some  refinement 
of  its  own  into  the  character  of 
the  pleasure  we  feel. 

And  if  the  external  conditions 
are  thus  varied  and  subtle,  even 
more  so  are  those  within  our  own 
bodies.  No  man  can  find  out  the 
world,  says  Solomon,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  because  the  world  is 
in  his  heart ;  and  so  it  is  impossible 
for  any  of  us  to  understand,  from 
beginning  to  end,  that  agreement 
of  harmonious  circumstances  that 
creates  in  us  the  highest  pleasure 
of  admiration,  precisely  because 
some  of  these  circumstances  are 
hidden  from  us  for  ever  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  own  bodies.  After 
we  have  reckoned  up  all  that  we 
can  see  or  hear  or  feel,  there  still 
remains  to  be  taken  into  account 
some  sensibility  more  delicate  than 
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usual  in  the  nerves  affected,  or 
some  exquisite  refinement  in  the 
architecture  of  the  brain,  which  is 
indeed  to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful 
as  the  eye  or  the  ear  to  the  sense 
of  hearing  or  sight.  We  admire 
splendid  views  and  great  pictures ; 
and  yet  what  is  truly  admirable  is 
rather  the  mind  within  us,  that 
gathers  together  these  scattered 
details  for  its  delight,  and  makes 
out  of  certain  colours,  certain  dis- 
tributions of  graduated  light  and 
darkness,  that  intelligible  whole 
which  alone  we  call  a  picture  or  a 
view.  Hazlitt,  relating  in  one  of 
his  essays  how  he  went  on  foot 
from  one  great  man's  house  to 
another's  in  search  of  works  of 
art,  begins  suddenly  to  triumph 
over  these  noble  and  wealthy  own- 
ers, because  he  was  more  capable 
of  enjoying  their  costly  posses- 
sions than  they  were;  because 
they  had  paid  the  money  and  he 
had  received  the  pleasure.  And 
the  occasion  is  a  fair  one  for  self- 
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complacency.  While  the  one  man 
was  working  to  be  able  to  buy  the 
picture,  the  other  was  working  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  picture.  An 
inherited  aptitude  will  have  been 
diligently  improved  in  either  case ; 
only  the  one  man  has  made  for 
himself  a  fortune,  and  the  other 
has  made  for  himself  a  living 
spirit.  It  is  a  fair  occasion  for 
self-complacency,  I  repeat,  when 
the  event  shows  a  man  to  have 
chosen  the  better  part,  and  laid 
out  his  life  more  wisely,  in  the 
long  run,  than  those  who  have 
credit  for  most  wisdom.  And  yet 
even  this  is  not  a  good  unmixed; 
and  like  all  other  possessions, 
although  in  a  less  degree,  the 
possession  of  a  brain  that  has  been 
thus  improved  and  cultivated,  and 
made  into  the  prime  organ  of 
a  man's  enjoyment,  brings  with  it 
certain  inevitable  cares  and  dis- 
appointments. The  happiness  of 
such  an  one  comes  to  depend 
greatly  upon  those  fine  shades  of 
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sensation  that  heighten  and  har- 
monize the  coarser  elements  of 
beauty.  And  thus  a  degree  of 
nervous  prostration,  that  to  other 
men  would  be  hardly  disagreeable, 
is  enough  to  overthrow  for  him 
the  whole  fabric  of  his  life,  to  take, 
except  at  rare  moments,  the  edge 
off  his  pleasures,  and  to  meet  him 
wherever  he  goes  with  failure,  and 
the  sense  of  want,  and  disenchant- 
ment of  the  world  and  life. 

It  is  not  in  such  numbness  of 
spirit  only  that  the  Me  of  the 
invalid  resembles  a  premature  old 
age.  Those  excursions  that  he 
had  promised  himself  to  finish, 
prove  too  long  or  too  arduous  for 
his  feeble  body;  and  the  barrier- 
hills  are  as  impassable  as  ever. 
Many  a  white  town  that  sits  far 
out  on  the  promontory,  many  a 
comely  fold  of  wood  on  the  moun- 
tain-side, beckons  and  allures  his 
imagination  day  after  day,  and  is 
yet  as  inaccessible  to  his  feet  as 
the  clefts  and  gorges  of  the  clouds. 
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The  sense  of  distance  grows  upon 
him  wonderfully;  and  after  some 
feverish  efforts  and  the  fretful 
uneasiness  of  the  first  few  days, 
he  falls  contentedly  in  with  the 
restrictions  of  his  weakness.  His 
narrow  round  becomes  pleasant 
and  familiar  to  him  as  the  cell  to 
a  contented  prisoner.  Just  as  he 
has  fallen  already  out  of  the  mid 
race  of  active  life,  he  now  falls  out 
of  the  little  eddy  that  circulates  in 
the  shallow  waters  of  the  sanato- 
rium. He  sees  the  country  people 
come  and  go  about  there  every-day 
affairs,  the  foreigners  stream  out 
in  goodly  pleasure  parties ;  the  stir 
of  man's  activity  is  all  about  him, 
as  he  suns  himself  inertly  in  some 
sheltered  corner ;  and  he  looks  on 
wyith  a  patriarchal  impersonality  of 
interest,  such  as  a  man  may  feel 
when  he  pictures  to  himself  the 
fortunes  of  his  remote  descend- 
ants, or  the  robust  old  age  of  the 
oak  he  has  planted  overnight. 
In  this  falling  aside,  in  this 
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quietude  and  desertion  of  other 
men,  there  is  no  inharmonious 
prelude  to  the  last  quietude  and 
desertion  of  the  grave;  in  this 
dulness  of  the  senses  there  is  a 
gentle  preparation  for  the  final 
insensibility  of  death.  And  to 
him  the  idea  of  mortality  comes 
in  a  shape  less  violent  and  harsh 
than  is  his  wont,  less  as  an  abrupt 
catastrophe  than  as  a  thing  of 
infinitesimal  gradation,  and  the  last 
step  on  a  long  decline  of  way.  As 
we  turn  to  and  fro  in  bed,  and 
every  moment  the  movements 
grow  feebler  and  smaller,  and  the 
attitude  more  restful  and  easy, 
until  sleep  overtakes  us  at  a  stride 
and  we  move  no  more,  so  desire 
after  desire  leaves  him;  day  by 
day  his  strength  decreases,  and 
the  circle  of  his  activity  grows  ever 
narrower;  and  he  feels,  if  he  is 
to  be  thus  tenderly  weaned  from 
the  passion  of  life,  thus  gradually 
inducted  into  the  slumber  of  death, 
that  when  at  last  the  end  comes, 
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it  will  come  quietly  and  fitly.  If 
anything  is  to  reconcile  poor  spirits 
to  the  coming  of  the  last  enemy, 
surely  it  should  be  such  a  mild 
approach  as  this;  not  to  hale  us 
forth  with  violence,  but  to  persuade 
us  from  a  place  we  have  no  further 
pleasure  in.  It  is  not  so  much, 
indeed,  death  that  approaches  as 
life  that  withdraws  and  withers  up 
from  round  about  him.  He  has 
outlived  his  own  usefulness,  and 
almost  his  own  enjoyment;  and 
if  there  is  to  be  no  recovery;  if 
never  again  will  he  be  young  and 
strong  and  passionate;  if  the 
actual  present  shall  be  to  him 
always  like  a  thing  read  in  a  book 
or  remembered  out  of  the  far-away 
past;  if,  in  fact,  this  be  veritably 
nightfall,  he  will  not  wish  greatly 
for  the  continuance  of  a  twilight 
that  only  strains  and  disappoints 
the  eyes,  but  steadfastly  await  the 
perfect  darkness.  He  will  pray 
for  Medea:  when  she  comes,  let 
her  either  rejuvenate  or  slay. 
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And  yet  the  ties  that  still  attach 
him  to  the  world  are  many  and 
kindly.  The  sight  of  children  has 
a  significance  for  him  such  as  it 
may  have  for  the  aged  also,  but 
not  for  others.  If  he  has  been 
used  to  feel  humanely,  and  to  look 
upon  life  somewhat  more  widely 
than  from  the  narrow  loophole  of 
personal  pleasure  and  advance- 
ment, it  is  strange  how  small  a 
portion  of  his  thoughts  will  be 
changed  or  embittered  by  this 
proximity  of  death.  He  knows 
that  already,  in  English  counties, 
the  sower  follows  the  ploughman 
up  the  face  of  the  field,  and  the 
rooks  follow  the  sower;  and  he 
knows  also  that  he  may  not  live  to 
go  home  again  and  see  the  corn 
spring  and  ripen,  and  be  cut  down 
at  last,  and  brought  home  with 
gladness.  And  yet  the  future  of 
this  harvest,  the  continuance  of 
drought  or  the  coming  of  rain 
unseasonably,  touch  him  as  sensi- 
bly as  ever.  For  he  has  long  been 
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used  to  wait  with  interest  the  issue 
of  events  in  which  his  own  concern 
was  nothing;  and  to  be  joyful  in  a 
plenty,  and  sorrowful  for  a  famine, 
that  did  not  increase  or  diminish, 
by  one-half  loaf,  the  equable  suffi- 
ciency of  his  own  supply.  Thus 
there  remain  unaltered  all  the 
disinterested  hopes  for  mankind 
and  a  better  future  which  have 
been  the  solace  and  inspiration  of 
his  life.  These  he  has  set  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  fate  that  only 
menaces  himself;  and  it  makes 
small  difference  whether  he  die 
five  thousand  years,  or  five  thou- 
sand and  fifty  years,  before  the 
good  epoch  for  which  he  faith- 
fully labours.  He  has  not  deceived 
himself;  he  has  known  from  the 
beginning  that  he  followed  the 
pillar  of  fire  and  cloud,  only  to 
perish  himself  in  the  wilderness, 
and  that  it  was  reserved  for  others 
to  enter  joyfully  into  possession 
of  the  land.  And  so,  as  every- 
thing grows  grayer  and  quieter 
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about  him,  and  slopes  towards 
extinction,  these  unfaded  visions 
accompany  his  sad  decline,  and 
follow  him,  with  friendly  voices 
and  hopeful  words,  into  the  very 
vestibule  of  death.  The  desire  of 
love  or  of  fame  scarcely  moved 
him,  in  his  days  of  health,  more 
strongly  than  these  generous  aspi- 
rations move  him  now ;  and  so  life 
is  carried  forward  beyond  life,  and 
a  vista  kept  open  for  the  eyes  of 
hope,  even  when  his  hands  grope 
already  on  the  face  of  the  impass- 
able. 

Lastly,  he  is  bound  tenderly  to 
life  by  the  thought  of  his  friends ; 
or  shall  we  not  say,  rather,  that 
by  their  thought  for  him,  by  their 
unchangeable  solicitude  and  love, 
he  remains  woven  into  the  very 
stuff  of  life,  beyond  the  power  of 
bodily  dissolution  to  undo?  In  a 
thousand  ways  will  he  survive  and 
be  perpetuated.  Much  of  Etienne 
de  la  Boetie  survived  during  all 
the  years  in  which  Montaigne 
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continued  to  converse  with  him 
on  the  pages  of  the  ever-delightful 
essays.  Much  of  what  was  truly 
Goethe  was  dead  already  when  he 
revisited  places  that  knew  him  no 
more,  and  found  no  better  conso- 
lation than  the  promise  of  his  own 
verses,  that  soon  he  too  would  be 
at  rest.  Indeed,  when  we  think 
of  what  it  is  that  we  most  seek 
and  cherish,  and  find  most  pride 
and  pleasure  in  calling  ours,  it  will 
sometimes  seem  to  us  as  if  our 
friends,  at  our  decease,  would 
suffer  loss  more  truly  than  our- 
selves. As  a  monarch  who  should 
care  more  for  the  outlying  colonies 
he  knows  on  the  map  or  through 
the  report  of  his  vicegerents,  than 
for  the  trunk  of  his  empire  under 
his  eyes  at  home,  are  we  not  more 
concerned  about  the  shadowy  life 
that  we  have  in  the  hearts  of 
others  and  that  portion  in  their 
thoughts  and  fancies  which,  in  a 
certain  far-away  sense,  belongs  to 
us,  than  about  the  real  knot  of  our 
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identity  —  that  central  metropolis 
of  self,  of  which  alone  we  are 
immediately  aware  —  or  the  dili- 
gent service  of  arteries  and  veins 
and  infinitesimal  activity  of  ganglia, 
which  we  know  (as  we  know  a 
proposition  in  Euclid)  to  be  the 
source  and  substance  of  the  whole  ? 
At  the  death  of  every  one  whom 
we  love,  some  fair  and  honourable 
portion  of  our  existence  falls  away, 
and  we  are  dislodged  from  one  of 
these  dear  provinces;  and  they 
are  not,  perhaps,  the  most  fortu- 
nate who  survive  a  long  series  of 
such  impoverishments,  till  their 
life  and  influence  narrow  gradually 
into  the  meagre  limit  of  their  own 
spirits,  and  death,  when  he  comes 
at  last,  can  destroy  them  at  one 
blow. 
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NOTE 

To  this  essay  I  must  in  honesty  append 
a  word  or  two  of  qualification ;  for  this  is 
one  of  the  points  on  which  a  slightly 
greater  age  teaches  us  a  slightly  different 
wisdom : 

A  youth  delights  in  generalities,  and 
keeps  loose  from  particular  obligations ; 
he  jogs  on  the  footpath  way,  himself  pur- 
suing butterflies,  but  courteously  lending 
his  applause  to  the  advance  of  the  human 
species  and  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
justice  and  love.  As  he  grows  older,  he 
begins  to  think  more  narrowly  of  man's 
action  in  the  general,  and  perhaps  more 
arrogantly  of  his  own  in  the  particular. 
He  has  not  that  same  unspeakable  trust  in 
what  he  would  have  done  had  he  been 
spared,  seeing  finally  that  that  would  have 
been  little ;  but  he  has  a  far  higher  notion 
of  the  blank  that  he  will  make  by  dying. 
A  young  man  feels  himself  one  too  many 
in  the  world ;  his  is  a  painful  situation  :  he 
has  no  calling;  no  obvious  utility;  no 
ties,  but  to  his  parents,  and  these  he  is 
sure  to  disregard.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
proper  allowance  has  been  made  for  this 
true  cause  of  suffering  in  youth ;  but  by 
the  mere  fact  of  a  prolonged  existence,  we 
outgrow  either  the  fact  or  else  the  feeling. 
Either  we  become  so  callously  accustomed 
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to  our  own  useless  figure  in  the  world,  or 
else  —  and  this,  thank  God,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  —  we  so  collect  about  us  the  inter- 
est or  the  love  of  our  fellows,  so  multiply 
our  effective  part  in  the  affairs  of  life,  that 
we  need  to  entertain  no  longer  the  question 
of  our  right  to  be. 

And  so  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  man 
who  fancies  himself  dying  will  get  cold 
comfort  from  the  very  youthful  view  ex- 
pressed in  this  essay.  He,  as  a  living 
man,  has  some  to  help,  some  to  love,  some 
to  correct;  it  may  be,  some  to  punish. 
These  duties  cling,  not  upon  humanity, 
but  upon  the  man  himself.  It  is  he,  not 
another,  who  is  one  woman's  son  and  a 
second  woman's  husband  and  a  third 
woman's  father.  That  life  which  began 
so  small,  has  now  grown,  with  a  myriad 
filaments,  into  the  lives  of  others.  It  is 
not  indispensable;  another  will  take  the 
place  and  shoulder  the  discharged  respon- 
sibility; but  the  better  the  man  and  the 
nobler  his  purposes,  the  more  will  he  be 
tempted  to  regret  the  extinction  of  his 
powers  and  the  deletion  of  his  personality. 
To  have  lived  a  generation  is  not  only  to 
have  grown  at  home  in  that  perplexing 
medium,  but  to  have  assumed  innumerable 
duties.  To  die  at  such  an  age  has,  for  all 
but  the  entirely  base,  something  of  the  air 
of  a  betrayal.  A  man  does  not  only 
reflect  upon  what  he  might  have  done  in 
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a  future  that  is  never  to  be  his;  but, 
beholding  himself  so  early  a  deserter  from 
the  fight,  he  eats  his  heart  for  the  good  he 
might  have  done  already.  To  have  been 
so  useless  and  now  to  lose  all  hope  of 
being  useful  any  more  —  there  it  is  that 
death  and  memory  assail  him.  And  even 
if  mankind  shall  go  on,  founding  heroic 
cities,  practising  heroic  virtues,  rising 
steadily  from  strength  to  strength ;  even 
if  his  work  shall  be  fulfilled,  his  friends 
consoled,  his  wife  remarried  by  a  better 
than  he ;  how  shall  this  alter,  in  one  jot, 
his  estimation  of  a  career  which  was  his 
only  business  in  this  world,  which  was  so 
fitfully  pursued,  and  which  is  now  so 
ineffectively  to  end  ? 
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IT  must  not  be  imagined  that  a 
walking  tour,  as  some  would 
have  us  fancy,  is  merely  a  better 
or  worse  way  of  seeing  the  country. 
There  are  many  ways  of  seeing 
landscape  quite  as  good ;  and  none 
more  vivid,  in  spite  of  canting  dilet- 
tantes, than  from  a  railway  train. 
But  landscape  on  a  walking  tour 
is  quite  accessory.  He  who  is 
indeed  of  the  brotherhood  does 
not  voyage  in  quest  of  the  pictur- 
esque, but  of  certain  jolly  humours 
—  of  the  hope  and  spirit  with  which 
the  march  begins  at  morning,  and 
the  peace  and  spiritual  repletion 
of  the  evening's  rest.  He  cannot 
tell  whether  he  puts  his  knapsack 
on,  or  takes  it  off,  with  more 
delight.  The  excitement  of  the 
departure  puts  him  in  key  for  that 
of  the  arrival.  Whatever  he  does 
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is  not  only  a  reward  in  itself,  but 
will  be  further  rewarded  in  the 
sequel;  and  so  pleasure  leads  on 
to  pleasure  in  an  endless  chain. 
It  is  this  that  so  few  can  under- 
stand; they  will  either  be  always 
lounging  or  always  at  five  miles  an 
hour;  they  do  not  play  off  the  one 
against  the  other,  prepare  all  day 
for  the  evening,  and  all  evening 
for  the  next  day.  And,  above  all, 
it  is  here  that  your  overwalker 
fails  of  comprehension.  His  heart 
rises  against  those  who  drink  their 
cura9oa  in  liqueur-glasses,  when 
he  himself  can  swill  it  in  a  brown 
John.  He  will  not  believe  that 
the  flavour  is  more  delicate  in  the 
smaller  dose.  He  will  not  believe 
that  to  walk  this  unconscionable 
distance  is  merely  to  stupefy  and 
brutalize  himself,  and  come  to  his 
inn,  at  night,  with  a  sort  of  frost 
on  his  five  wits,  and  a  starless 
night  of  darkness  in  his  spirit. 
Not  for  him  the  mild  luminous 
evening  of  the  temperate  walker! 
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He  has  nothing  left  of  man  but  a 
physical  need  for  bedtime  and  a 
double  nightcap;  and  even  his 
pipe,  if  he  be  a  smoker,  will  be 
savourless  and  disenchanted.  It 
is  the  fate  of  such  an  one  to  take 
twice  as  much  trouble  as  is  needed 
to  obtain  happiness,  and  miss  the 
happiness  in  the  end;  he  is  the 
man  of  the  proverb,  in  short,  who 
goes  further  and  fares  worse. 

Now,  to  be  properly  enjoyed,  a 
walking  tour  should  be  gone  upon 
alone.  If  you  go  in  a  company, 
or  even  in  pairs,  it  is  no  longer 
a  walking  tour  in  anything  but 
name;  it  is  something  else  and 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  picnic.  A 
walking  tour  should  be  gone  upon 
alone,  because  freedom  is  of  the 
essence;  because  you  should  be 
able  to  stop  and  go  on,  and  follow 
this  way  or  that,  as  the  freak  takes 
you;  and  because  you  must  have 
your  own  pace,  and  neither  trot 
alongside  a  champion  walker,  nor 
mince  in  time  with  a  girl.  And 
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then  you  must  be  open  to  all 
impressions  and  let  your  thoughts 
take  colour  from  what  you  see. 
You  should  be  as  a  pipe  for  any 
wind  to  play  upon.  "  I  cannot  see 
the  wit,"  says  Hazlitt,  "  of  walking 
and  talking  at  the  same  time. 
When  I  am  in  the  country  I  wish 
to  vegetate  like  the  country," — 
which  is  the  gist  of  all  that  can 
be  said  upon  the  matter.  There 
should  be  no  cackle  of  voices  at 
your  elbow,  to  jar  on  the  medita- 
tive silence  of  the  morning.  And 
so  long  as  a  man  is  reasoning  he 
cannot  surrender  himself  to  that 
fine  intoxication  that  comes  of 
much  motion  in  the  open  air,  that 
begins  in  a  sort  of  dazzle  and  slug- 
gishness of  the  brain,  and  ends  in  a 
peace  that  passes  comprehension. 
During  the  first  day  or  so  of  any 
tour  there  are  moments  of  bitter- 
ness, when  the  traveller  feels  more 
than  coldly  towards  his  knapsack, 
when  he  is  half  in  a  mind  to  throw 
it  bodily  over  the  hedge  and,  like 
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Christian  on  a  similar  occasion, 
"give  three  leaps  and  go  on  sing- 
ing." And  yet  it  soon  acquires  a 
property  of  easiness.  It  becomes 
magnetic;  the  spirit  of  the  journey 
enters  into  it.  And  no  sooner 
have  you  passed  the  straps  over 
your  shoulder  than  the  lees  of 
sleep  are  cleared  from  you,  you 
pull  yourself  together  with  a  shake, 
and  fall  at  once  into  your  stride. 
And  surely,  of  all  possible  moods, 
this,  in  which  a  man  takes  the 
road,  is  the  best.  Of  course,  if  he 
will  keep  thinking  of  his  anxieties, 
if  he  will  open  the  merchant 
Abudah's  chest  and  walk  arm  in 
arm  with  the  hag  —  why,  wherever 
he  is,  and  whether  he  walk  fast  or 
slow,  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
not  be  happy.  And  so  much  the 
more  shame  to  himself!  There 
are  perhaps  thirty  men  setting 
forth  at  that  same  hour,  and  I 
would  lay  a  large  wager  there  is 
not  another  dull  face  among  the 
thirty.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing 
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to  follow,  in  a  coat  of  darkness, 
one  after  another  of  these  way- 
farers, some  summer  morning,  for 
the  first  few  miles  upon  the  road. 
This  one,  who  walks  fast,  with  a 
keen  look  in  his  eyes,  is  all  con- 
centrated in  his  own  mind;  he  is 
up  at  his  loom,  weaving  and  weav- 
ing, to  set  the  landscape  to  words. 
This  one  peers  about,  as  he  goes, 
among  the  grasses;  he  waits  by 
the  canal  to  watch  the  dragon-flies ; 
he  leans  on  the  gate  of  the  pas- 
ture, and  cannot  look  enough  upon 
the  complacent  kine.  And  here 
comes  another,  talking,  laughing, 
and  gesticulating  to  himself.  His 
face  changes  from  time  to  time, 
as  indignation  flashes  from  his 
eyes,  or  anger  clouds  his  forehead. 
He  is  composing  articles,  deliver- 
ing orations,  and  conducting  the 
most  impassioned  interviews,  by 
the  way.  A  little  farther  on,  and 
it  is  as  like  as  not  he  will  begin  to 
sing.  And  well  for  him,  supposing 
him  to  be  no  great  master  in  that 
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art,  if  he  stumble  across  no  stolid 
peasant  at  a  corner;  for  on  such 
an  occasion  I  scarcely  know  which 
is  the  more  troubled,  or  whether  it 
is  worse  to  suffer  the  confusion  of 
your  troubadour,  or  the  unfeigned 
alarm  of  your  clown.  A  sedentary 
population,  accustomed,  besides, 
to  the  strange  mechanical  bearing 
of  the  common  tramp,  can  in  no 
wise  explain  to  itself  the  gayety 
of  these  passers-by.  I  knew  one 
man  who  was  arrested  as  a  run- 
away lunatic,  because,  although  a 
full-grown  person  with  a  red  beard, 
he  skipped  as  he  went  like  a  child. 
And  you  would  be  astonished  if  I 
were  to  tell  you  all  the  grave  and 
learned  heads  who  have  confessed 
to  me  that,  when  on  walking  tours; 
they  sang  —  and  sang  very  ill  — 
and  had  a  pair  of  red  ears  when,  as 
described  above,  the  inauspicious 
peasant  plumped  into  their  arms 
from  round  a  corner.  And  here, 
lest  you  should  think  I  am  exagger- 
ating, is  Hazlitt's  own  confession, 
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from  his  essay  "  On  Going  a  Jour- 
ney," which  is  so  good  that  there 
should  be  a  tax  levied  on  all  who 
have  not  read  it : 

"Give  me  the  clear  blue  sky 
over  my  head,"  says  he,  "and 
the  green  turf  beneath  my  feet, 
a  winding  road  before  me  and  a 
three  hours'  march  to  dinner  — 
and  then  to  thinking  1  It  is  hard 
if  I  cannot  start  some  game  on 
these  lone  heaths.  I  laugh,  I  run, 
I  leap,  I  sing  for  joy." 

Bravo  1  After  that  adventure 
of  my  friend  with  the  policeman, 
you  would  not  have  cared,  would 
you,  to  publish  that  in  the  first 
person  ?  But  we  have  no  bravery 
nowadays,  and,  even  in  books, 
must  all  pretend  to  be  as  dull  and 
foolish  as  our  neighbours.  It  was 
not  so  with  Hazlitt.  And  notice 
how  learned  he  is  (as,  indeed, 
throughout  the  essay)  in  the  theory 
of  walking  tours.  He  is  none  of 
your  athletic  men  in  purple  stock- 
ings, who  walk  their  fifty  miles  a 
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day:  three  hours'  march  is  his 
ideal.  And  then  he  must  have  a 
winding  road,  the  epicure  1 

Yet  there  is  one  thing  I  object 
to  in  these  words  of  his,  one  thing 
in  the  great  master's  practice  that 
seems  to  me  not  wholly  wise.  I 
do  not  approve  of  that  leaping  and 
running.  Both  of  these  hurry  the 
respiration;  they  both  shake  up 
the  brain  out  of  its  glorious  open- 
air  confusion ;  and  they  both  break 
the  pace.  Uneven  walking  is  not 
so  agreeable  to  the  body  and  it 
distracts  and  irritates  the  mind. 
Whereas,  when  once  you  have 
fallen  into  an  equable  stride,  it 
requires  no  conscious  thought 
from  you  to  keep  it  up,  and  yet  it 
prevents  you  from  thinking  earn- 
estly of  anything  else.  Like  knit- 
ting, like  the  work  of  a  copying 
clerk,  it  gradually  neutralizes  and 
sets  to  sleep  the  serious  activity 
of  the  mind.  We  can  think  of  this 
or  that,  lightly  and  laughingly,  as 
a  child  thinks,  or  as  we  think  in  a 
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morning  doze ;  we  can  make  puns 
or  puzzle  out  acrostics,  and  trifle 
in  a  thousand  ways  with  words 
and  rhymes;  but  when  it  comes 
to  honest  work,  when  we  come  to 
gather  ourselves  together  for  an 
effort,  we  may  sound  the  trumpet 
as  loud  and  as  long  as  we  please  ; 
the  great  barons  of  the  mind  will 
not  rally  to  the  standard,  but  sit, 
each  one  at  home,  warming  his 
hands  over  his  own  fire  and  brood- 
ing on  his  own  private  thought  1 

In  the  course  of  a  day's  walk, 
you  see,  there  is  much  variance 
in  the  mood.  From  the  exhilara- 
tion of  the  start,  to  the  happy 
phlegm  of  the  arrival,  the  change 
is  certainly  great.  As  the  day 
goes  on,  the  traveller  moves  from 
the  one  extreme  towards  the 
other.  He  becomes  more  and 
more  incorporated  with  the  mate- 
rial landscape,  and  the  open-air 
drunkenness  grows  upon  him  with 
great  strides,  until  he  posts  along 
the  road,  and  sees  everything 
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about  him  in  a  cheerful  dream. 
The  first  is  certainly  brighter,  but 
the  second  stage  is  the  more 
peaceful.  A  man  does  not  make 
so  many  articles  towards  the  end, 
nor  does  he  laugh  aloud ;  but  the 
purely  animal  pleasures,  the  sense 
of  physical  well-being,  the  delight 
of  every  inhalation,  of  every  time 
the  muscles  tighten  down  the 
thigh,  console  him  for  the  absence 
of  the  others,  and  bring  him  to 
his  destination  still  content. 

Nor  must  I  forget  to  say  a 
word  on  bivouacs.  You  come  to 
a  milestone  on  a  hill,  or  some 
place  where  deep  ways  meet  under 
trees;  and  off  goes  the  knapsack, 
and  down  you  sit  to  smoke  a  pipe 
in  the  shade.  You  sink  into  your- 
self, and  the  birds  come  round  and 
look  at  you ;  and  your  smoke  dis- 
sipates upon  the  afternoon  under 
the  blue  dome  of  heaven ;  and  the 
sun  lies  warm  upon  your  feet,  and 
the  cool  air  visits  your  neck  and 
turns  aside  your  open  shirt.  If 
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you  are  not  happy,  you  must  have 
an  evil  conscience.  You  may 
dally  as  long  as  you  like  by  the 
roadside.  It  is  almost  as  if  the 
millennium  were  arrived,  when  we 
shall  throw  our  clocks  and  watches 
over  the  house-top,  and  remember 
time  and  seasons  no  more.  Not 
to  keep  hours  for  a  lifetime  is,  I 
was  going  to  say,  to  live  for  ever. 
You  have  no  idea,  unless  you  have 
tried  it,  how  endlessly  long  is  a 
summer's  day  that  you  measure 
out  only  by  hunger,  and  bring  to 
an  end  only  when  you  are  drowsy. 
I  know  a  village  where  there  are 
hardly  any  clocks,  where  no  one 
knows  more  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  than  by  a  sort  of  instinct  for 
the  fete  on  Sundays,  and  where 
only  one  person  can  tell  you  the 
day  of  the  month,  and  she  is  gen- 
erally wrong;  and  if  people  were 
aware  how  slow  Time  journeyed 
in  that  village,  and  what  armfuls 
of  spare  hours  he  gives,  over  and 
above  the  bargain,  to  its  wise 
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inhabitants,  I  believe  there  would 
be  a  stampede  out  of  London, 
Liverpool,  Paris,  and  a  variety  of 
large  towns,  where  the  clocks  lose 
their  heads,  and  shake  the  hours 
out  each  one  faster  than  the  other, 
as  though  they  were  all  in  a  wager. 
And  all  these  foolish  pilgrims 
would  each  bring  his  own  misery 
along  with  him,  in  a  watch-pocket ! 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  there  were  no 
clocks  and  watches  in  the  much- 
vaunted  days  before  the  flood.  It 
follows,  of  course,  there  were  no 
appointments  and  punctuality  was 
not  yet  thought  upon.  "Though 
ye  take  from  a  covetous  man  all 
his  treasure,"  says  Milton,  "he 
has  yet  one  jewel  left;  ye  cannot 
deprive  him  of  his  covetousness." 
And  so  I  would  say  of  a  modern 
man  of  business,  you  may  do  what 
you  will  for  him, —  put  him  in 
Eden,  give  him  the  elixir  of  life, — 
he  has  still  a  flaw  at  heart,  he  still 
has  his  business  habits.  Now, 
there  is  no  time  when  business 
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habits  are  more  mitigated  than  on 
a  walking  tour.  And  so  during 
these  halts,  as  I  say,  you  will  feel 
almost  free. 

But  it  is  at  night,  and  after 
dinner,  that  the  best  hour  comes. 
There  are  no  such  pipes  to  be 
smoked  as  those  that  follow  a 
good  day's  march;  the  flavour  of 
the  tobacco  is  a  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered, it  is  so  dry  and  aromatic,  so 
full  and  so  fine.  If  you  wind  up 
the  evening  with  grog,  you  will 
own  there  was  never  such  grog; 
at  every  sip  a  jocund  tranquility 
spreads  about  your  limbs,  and  sits 
easily  in  your  heart.  If  you  read 
a  book — and  you  will  never  do  so 
save  by  fits  and  starts  —  you  find 
the  language  strangely  racy  and 
harmonious;  words  take  a  new 
meaning;  single  sentences  possess 
the  ear  for  half  an  hour  together ; 
and  the  writer  endears  himself  to 
you,  at  every  page,  by  the  nicest 
coincidence  of  sentiment.  It  seems 
as  if  it  were  a  book  you  had 
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written  yourself  in  a  dream.  To 
all  we  have  read  on  such  occasions 
we  look  back  with  special  favour. 
"It  was  on  the  loth  of  April, 
1798,"  says  Hazlitt,  with  amorous 
precision,  "that  I  sat  down  to  a 
volume  of  the  new  '  Heloise,'  at 
the  Inn  at  Llangollen,  over  a  bottle 
of  sherry  and  a  cold  chicken."  I 
should  wish  to  quote  more,  for 
though  we  are  mighty  fine  fellows 
nowadays,  we  cannot  write  like 
Hazlitt.  And,  talking  of  that,  a 
volume  of  Hazlitt's/ essays  would 
be  a  capital  pocket-book  on  such 
a  journey;  so  would  a  volume  of 
Heine's  songs ;  and  for  "  Tristram 
Shandy"  I  can  pledge  a  fair 
experience. 

If  the  evening  be  fine  and  warm, 
there  is  nothing  better  in  life  than 
to  lounge  before  the  inn  door  in 
the  sunset,  or  lean  over  the  parapet 
of  the  bridge,  to  watch  the  weeds 
and  the  quick  fishes.  It  is  then, 
if  ever,  that  you  taste  joviality  to 
the  full  significance  of  that  auda- 
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cious  word.  Your  muscles  are  so 
agreeably  slack,  you  feel  so  clean 
and  so  strong  and  so  idle,  that 
whether  you  move  or  sit  still, 
whatever  you  do  is  done  with  pride 
and  a  kingly  sort  of  pleasure.  You 
fall  in  talk  with  anyone,  wise  or 
foolish,  drunk  or  sober.  And  it 
seems  as  if  a  hot  walk  purged  you, 
more  than  of  anything  else,  of  all 
narrowness  and  pride,  and  left 
curiosity  to  play  its  part  freely,  as 
in  a  child  or  a  man  of  science. 
You  lay  aside  all  your  own  hob- 
bies, to  watch  provincial  humours 
develop  themselves  before  you, 
now  as  a  laughable  farce,  and  now 
grave  and  beautiful  like  an  old 
tale. 

Or  perhaps  you  are  left  to  your 
own  company  for  the  night,  and 
surly  weather  imprisons  you  by 
the  fire.  You  may  remember  how 
Burns,  numbering  past  pleasures, 
dwells  upon  the  hours  when  he 
has  been  "  happy  thinking."  It  is 
a  phrase  that  may  well  perplex  a 
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poor  mordern,  girt  about  on  every 
side  by  clocks  and  chimes,  and 
haunted,  even  at  night,  by  flaming 
dial-plates.  For  we  are  all  so 
busy,  and  have  so  many  far-off 
projects  to  realize,  and  castles  in 
the  fire  to  turn  into  solid,  habitable 
mansions  on  a  gravel  soil,  that 
we  can  find  no  time  for  pleasure 
trips  into  the  Land  of  Thought 
and  among  the  Hills  of  Vanity. 
Changed  times,  indeed,  when  we 
must  sit  all  night,  beside  the  fire, 
with  folded  hands ;  and  a  changed 
world  for  most  of  us,  when  we 
find  we  can  pass  the  hours  without 
discontent,  and  be  happy  thinking. 
We  are  in  such  haste  to  be  doing, 
to  be  writing,  to  be  gathering 
gear,  to  make  our  voice  audible  a 
moment  in  the  derisive  silence  of 
eternity,  that  we  forget  that  one 
thing,  of  which  these  are  but  the 
parts  —  namely,  to  live.  We  fall 
in  love,  we  drink  hard,  we  run  to 
and  fro  upon  the  earth  like  fright- 
ened sheep.  And  now  you  are  to 
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ask  yourself  if,  when  all  is  done, 
you  would  not  have  been  better  to 
sit  by  the  fire  at  home,  and  be 
happy  thinking.  To  sit  still  and 
contemplate,  —  to  remember  the 
faces  of  women  without  desire,  to 
be  pleased  by  the  great  deeds  of 
men  without  envy,  to  be  every- 
thing and  everywhere  in  sympathy, 
and  yet  content  to  remain  where 
and  what  you  are  —  is  not  this  to 
know  both  wisdom  and  virtue,  and 
to  dwell  with  happiness?  After 
all,  it  is  not  they  who  carry  flags, 
but  they  who  look  upon  it  from 
a  [private  chamber,  who  have  the 
fun  of  the  procession.  And  once 
you  are  at  that,  you  are  in  the 
very  humour  of  all  social  heresy. 
It  is  no  time  for  shuffling,  or  for 
big,  empty  words.  If  you  ask 
yourself  what  you  mean  by  fame, 
riches,  or  learning,  the  answer  is 
far  to  seek ;  and  you  go  back  into 
that  kingdom  of  light  imagina- 
tions, which  seem  so  vain  in  the 
eyes  of  Philistines  perspiring  after 
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wealth,  and  so  momentous  to 
those  who  are  stricken  with  the 
disproportions  of  the  world,  and, 
in  the  face  of  the  gigantic  stars, 
cannot  stop  to  split  differences 
between  two  degrees  of  the  in- 
finitesimally  small,  such  as  a 
tobbaco-pipe  or  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, a  million  of  money  or  a 
fiddlestick's  end. 

You  lean  from  the  window,  your 
last  pipe  reeking  whitely  into  the 
darkness,  your  body  full  of  deli- 
cious pains,  your  mind  enthroned 
in  the  seventh  circle  of  content; 
when  suddenly  the  mood  changes, 
the  weather-cock  goes  about,  and 
you  ask  yourself  one  question 
more  I  whether,  for  the  interval, 
you  have  been  the  wisest  philos- 
opher or  the  most  egregious  of 
donkeys?  Human  experience  is 
not  yet  able  to  reply ;  but  at  least 
you  have  had  a  fine  moment,  and 
looked  down  upon  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth.  And  whether 
it  was  wise  or  foolish,  to-morrow's 
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travel  will  carry  you,  body  and 
mind  into  some  different  parish 
of  the  infinite. 
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